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" X. Memorandums. — A medium-sized 4to volume of 330 numbered 
pages, with an index of 5 pages prefixed. It contains notes, scraps and 
traces inserted. 

" There are no special artistic sketches, to illustrate the scenery or 
antiquities of this county. 

" The present contribution, to the 'Journal of the Kilkenny and South 
East of Ireland Archaeological Society/ closes the list of materials in MS., 
which are necessary for the statistical, scenic and antiquarian description 
of Ulster, as preserved, either in the Ordnance Survey Office, or in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy." 

Mr. Prim brought under the notice of the meeting the fact of 
his having been informed that, during last autumn, a portion of 
the old building which had formed the fortified residence, or man- 
sion house, of the old feudal proprietors of Kells, county of Kil- 
kenny, and which one of them in a charter to the burgesses of that 
town had designated " his Castle," had been demolished, for the 
purpose of using the materials for repairing the roads. It was a 
very interesting structure, as, so far as he was aware, it was the 
only specimen of that class of building in Ireland ; but many baro- 
nial residences of the same kind existed in England and Wales. 
The people of the locality were not aware of the object or history 
of the structure, and hence probably their carelessness as to its pre- 
servation ; but he was sure Mr. Thomas Belcher, on w r hose land it 
was situated, had not been a consenting party to this act. At the 
time of erecting the chapel of Kells, a portion of the old building 
had been removed to make room for it ; but still comparatively little 
injury had been done till the demolition of some twenty feet of the 
wall, reported to him as having taken place last autumn. 

It w r as resolved that the Secretaries should comunicate with Mr. 
Belcher, and request him to interfere for the prevention of any 
further injury to the ancient structure referred to. 

The following Papers were contributed : — 



NOTES ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN ANCIENT AND ME- 
DLEVAL IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

BY GEORGE VICTOR DU NOYER, M. R. I. A. 

When Christianity was promulgated in Ireland, in the fifth cen- 
tury, its immediate professors erected, here and there over the 
country, a very remarkable class of buildings called Oratories ; and 
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of these many yet remain in the remote western parts of the county 
of Kerry, and in some of the islands off the west coast. 

These structures are small, and almost invariably rectangular in" 
plan, though one of them, on Church Island, in Lough Currane, 
at Waterville, in the county of Kerry, is rectangular within, but of 
a broad oval shape without. They are built of dry masonry, the 
stones being carefully fitted together, and sometimes bearing indi- 
cations of having been dressed. The walls, which are usually with- 
out foundations, are very thick, and those forming the sides of the 
building converge rapidly from the ground, each stone overlap- 
ping the one beneath it, till the edifice was closed at the apex by a 
row of single blocks. In one instance the gable walls converge 
almost as much as the sides, thus giving to the structure a singu- 
larly quaint appearance. The doorways, which are invariably flat- 
headed, with converging sides, are placed in the gable facing 
westward, the lintels and sills being formed of very large blocks. 
The gables facing eastwards are pierced by a small window or nar- 
row loop, which in one instance is semicircular-headed. 

The learned Dr. Petrie, in his " Inquiry into the Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland," has made the archaeological 
world acquainted with two varieties of this primitive church, in his 
description and illustrations of the Oratory at Gallerus, near the 
southern shore of Smerwick Harbour, in the county of Kerry ; and 
of that on Church Island, in Lough Currane, which latter building 
he has identified as the house (or Church) of St. Finan Cam, who 
lived in the sixth century. 1 

Dr. Petrie, in describing the Oratory at Gallerus, says that : — 

" It measures externally twenty -three feet long, by ten broad, and is six- 
teen feet high on the outside to the apex of the pyramid. The doorway, 
which is placed, as is usual in all our ancient churches, in its west end wall, 
is five feet seven inches high, two feet four inches wide at the base, and one 
foot nine inches at the top ; and the walls are four feet in thickness at the 
base. It is lighted by a single [semicircular-headed] window in its east side ; 
and each of the gables was terminated by small stone crosses, only the sockets 

of which now remain I am strongly inclined to believe that 

they [the Oratories] may be even more ancient than the period assigned 
for the conversion of the Irish generally by their great Apostle Patrick." 

At page 346 of the same work, allusion is made to another Ora- 
tory close to the old church of Kilmalkedar, and at the distance of 
about one mile north of that already mentioned at Gallerus ; and as 
this building is remarkably singular, and very probably of greater 
a^e than the former, 1 wish to direct special attention to it. 

1 See I'etrie's "Round Towers," p. headed doorway of Gallerus, see also 
130. For an illustration of the flat- the work now quoted, p. 160. 
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Fig. 1. 



The accompanying plate gives a view of this unique building, 
as seen from the S. W., and is taken from the summit of the origi- 
nal and nearly circular termon wall surrounding it. Subjoined is a 
plan of this building, (Fig. 1). 

It will be seen that the gables 
converge almost as abruptly as the 
side walls, the junction of both be- 
ing suggested by the dotted lines, 
and in this respect it differs from 
the Oratory at Gallerus. 

The masonry is formed of large 
splintery flakes of the grey grit of 
the district, the interstices between 

the stones being filled with small fragments, the whole most care- 
fully put together, and forming a very solid wall ; a narrow plinth 
passes along the base of the east gable, but does not extend to the 
side walls. The window in the east gable resembles a narrow flat- 
headed loop, and is splayed both within and without. 

The annexed wood- 
cut (Fig. 2) repre- 
sents the interior of 
the east gable of this 
Oratory. Dr. Petrie, 
at page 182, gives an 
illustration of the ex- 
terior of the window 
from the east gable of 
Gallerus Oratory, the 
head of which is semi- 
circular, and formed 
out of two stones : the 
difference between the 
two opes will be at 
once apparent. 

The internal curve 
of the side walls of 
Gallerus Oratory re- 
sembles an ordinary 
pointed arch ; while 
that of the building 
near Kilmalkedar is 
of a decided ogee form. 

The most singular feature of both these oratories, and that 
which originally suggested to me the compilation of this paper, is 
the occurrence of thick projecting flagstones over the interior of 
each doorway, pierced vertically by large holes, from which a wooden 
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door could have been suspended. The accompanying cut (Fig. 
shows the interior of the west doorway of Kilmalkedar Oratory. 

It is obvious that, by 
inserting strong wooden 
loops into these vertical 
perforations, a wooden door 
could readily have been 
suspended, after the man- 
ner below illustrated (Fig. 
4), such a door being, of 
course, most securely fas- 
tened from within . In the 
interior, and over the door- 
way of Gallerus Oratory, 
there are two large pro- 
jecting perforated flags in- 
serted above the lintel, 
which is flush with the sur- 
face of the wall, and these 
answered the purpose of 
the projecting perforated 
lintel j ust described . 

The illustration 
on p. 31 (Fig. 5), I 
giving the interior I 
of thedoorof Galle- 1 
rus Oratory, shows I 
this construction, Sj 
with a restoration] 
of the wooden door. 

In all the ruined 
churches of the 8th 
to the 12th century, ! 
which I have had jj 
an opportunity of 
examining over the j 
southern portion of 
Ireland, there is 
unmistakeable evi- 
dence to show that 
the* doors were fas- 
tened from within : I 
for example, the 
doorway of the old 
church of Agha, J 
near Bagnalstown, I 
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in the county of Carlow, a work of the 8th or 9th century ; and the 
richly decorated doorway of the old church of Killeshin, near Car- 
low, which is doubtless of the 10th or I lth century. 

In the 12th and B 
succeeding centu- 
ries many of our 
stone-roofed and 
decorated churches 
were constructed 
with a view to their 
being constantly in- 
habited. Cormac's 
chapel, at Cashel,for 
instance, has a fire- 
place in the croft, 
from which flues for 
receiving the heated 
air from the fire are 
conveyed all round 
the side walls on a 
level with the floor, 
the apartment being 
lighted by windows 
in the south side 
wall just below the 
spring of the roof: 
and the date of this 
building has been 
determined by Dr. 
Petrie, in the work 
already quoted, at 
the year 1127. It was consecrated A. D. 1134. See "Round 
Towers/' p. 283, &c. 

The ruined church at Donaghmore, between Clonmel and Fe- 
thard in the county of Tipperary, which the late Dr. O'Donovan 
assured me was a building of the 12th century, was also constructed 
to answer the purpose of a dwelling house, — the habitable portion 
being over the stone-roofed chancel, to which access was by a ladder 
from the body of the church through a doorway directly over the 
choir arch. 

From the foregoing observations it would appear that the primi- 
tive, and doubtless venerated custom, which permitted the ecclesi- 
astics to reside within their churches, became after the lapse of 
centuries so essentially a matter of duty, that eventually the church 
architects of the 13th and 14th centuries almost invariably made 
distinct provision for its exercise, with as much regard to the per- 
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sonal comfort of the ecclesiastics at would be consistent with the 
preservation of the sacred character of the edifice, and its insurance 
from any accidental desecration. 

In illustration of this curious fact, I shall select a few well- 
marked examples out of many which I could bring forward. 

The ruined chapel of St. Catherine, which was erected within 
the precints of an ancient earthen embankment, which cuts off the 
extremity of a small promontory on the shore of Nook Bay, to the 
north of Ballyhack, in the county of Wexford, is a striking example 
of the peculiar kind of church architecture to which I allude. The 
style of this building, as will appear by the accompanying plate, is 
late decorated, and we may therefore suppose its date to be the 
middle of the 14 th century. 

The walls of this building are massive, and batter from their base, 
to the height of four or five feet ; and they terminate in a projecting 
parapet. The east gable is pierced by a flat-headed window of two 
lights, terminating in simple but graceful cusped tracery of flam- 
boyant character, of the exterior of which the accompanying cut is 
a correct illustration (Fig. 6). At either side of this window there 
is a peep hole, which originally 
commanded a view of the land ap- 
proach to the place. 1 

The north doorway is equila- 
teral pointed, the arch being formed 
of two large stones, the angles of 
which, and those at the sides of 
the doorway being chamfered as 
low down as the commencement of 
the batter. 

On the exterior of the wall, to 
the left of this doorway near the 
springing of its arch, and at the 
height of about six feet from the 
ground, there is a small tricusped 
niche, which, from its peculiar po- 
sition, would lead one to suppose 
that it was intended to receive a 
lantern to act as a beacon to vessels 
passing over the neighbouring por- 
tion of the Waterford estuary. On 
the opposite side of the doorway, 
and just beneath the string course 
of the parapet, there is a small window, by means of which parley 
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1 St. Catherine's is not unique in this 
respect ; the fashion of constructing 
peep holes in the east gable, and some- 



times in the side walls of 14th century 
churches, appears to have been very 
prevalent in Ireland. 
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could have been held with any one at the door. We here give a 
view of this doorway, (Fig. 7), with its lantern niche and window. 
















The doorway in the south wall, which is seen in the view through 
that in the north wall, is flat arched in the interior, but is sur- 
mounted by a massive single lintel externally, as is seen in the plate 
at p. 32, supra. 

What gives this little church such peculiar interest is the fact, that 
a small portion of its west end has been designedly constructed so as 
to answer all the purposes of a dwelling house, and which was evi- 
dently separated from the sacred portion of the building by a wooden 
partition, or possibly a thin wall, and was divided by a wooden floor 
into a basement and upper story, as will be clearly understood by 
the view on next page (Fig. 8). We have here presented to us 
some very novel features in church architecture. In the left-hand 
corner, at the base of the gable wall, an arched recess has been con- 
structed to receive a bed or shallow cupboard, most probably the 
former ; and near it, in the south side wall, is a small loop for light- 
ing this lower apartment ; at the opposite corner of the gable there 
is a narrow flat-headed doorway, leading to a flight of steps con- 
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structed in the thickness of the gable wall, which conducts to the 
doorway raised above the ground, and near the centre of the gable, 
which allowed access to the second floor. The stairs are prolonged 




Fig. 8. 

to the parapet of the south side wall, access to which is by a door 
in the wall of the gable. Above the lower doorway, in the west 
gable, there is a fire-place intended to heat the upper floor, which 
was lighted by the small window close to the doorway in the south 
wall, and to which allu- 
sion has been already 
made. The stairs were 
lighted by three small 
square apertures and a 
loop in the outer shell 
of the gable. 

Annexed is given a 
plan of this church, 
(Fig. 9), which will 
clearly explain the ar- I 
chitecturai peculiarities 
just described. 

A. Main doorway in north wall. B. Small doorway in south wall. C. Recess in 
west gable. D. Doorway to stairs in thickness of west gable, with fire-place 
above, indicated by the semicircular line. E. Stairs to doorway of upper floor, 
and to the parapet of the south wall. F. Doorway to parapet. G. Small niche 
for lantern. H. H. Peep holes, commanding land approach to the church. I. 
Aumbrey. K. East window. 




Fig. 9. 
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It is probable that the doorway in the south wall was the private 
entrance to the non-sacred portion of the building, of which the an- 
nexed illustration supplies a probable restoration. 




Fig. 10. 



The next example to which I shall direct attention is that of the 
old church of Castle Gregory, in the county of Kerry, which, from 
its architectural features, appears to have been constructed at the 
close of the 13th, or the beginning of the 14th century, and it pre- 
sents some marked peculiarities which bear strongly on the point I 
am discussing. It was originally a simple rectangular building, hav- 
ing the walls widely parapeted, and well drained by long gurgoiles. 
Near the centre of the south side- wall, at its external face, there 
is a large chimney-like projection rising from the ground, and ter- 
minating at the parapet, where its use as a necessarium is very 
evident ; and on the opposite wall is a similar hollow projection, 
the use of which is not apparent, unless it was constructed as a mask 
to conceal the object of the other. 

At some time subsequent to the original construction of this 
church it appears that the accommodation as a dwelling afforded by 
its western end was not sufficient for the purpose intended. A 
small massive square tower was therefore erected at the south-east 
angle of the church, access to which was from the parapet of the 
south w T all by a narrow doorway leading to the first floor of the tower, 
which was on a level with it ; the basement being dark, and pro- 
bably used as a store-room. From this apartment, a circular stairs, 
constructed in the thickness of the wall, led to the roof of the tower. 

The east window of this church is a single light of the lancet 
form, tricusped at top, and completely surrounded by a massive 
plain bead moulding. 

The fourth example which I have to offer is a remarkable one, 
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and quite unique in Ireland, if not in Britain. 1 I allude to a forti- 
fied church, or rather castle-church, forming one of the groups of 
ecclesiastical ruins at Clonmines on the shore of Bannow Bay, in 
the county of Wexford. This singular building stands on a rise of 
ground adjoining the monastery, but detached from it, and when 
viewed from the westward quite resembles a square castle, the 
north-east and south-west angles of which are prolonged into small 
but lofty crenellated turrets. 

The accompanying plate is an external view of this church. It 
shows the doorway in the west wall which led to the habitable por- 
tion of the building, and which is protected by a large machicolation 
connected with the roof. The doorway nearly facing the spectator 
conducts to the church, and the arched recess adjoining it may have 
been intended for a tomb or seat, and probably the former. Exter- 
nally this church measures thirty-seven feet by twenty-six feet, the 
walls being five feet thick, thus imparting to it an unusual degree 
of strength and solidity ; the parapet walls are about two feet eight 
thick, and are all embattled. 

The east wall is pierced, at the height of about seven feet from 
the ground, by a small window of two pointed lights. 

It is not till we enter this building that its true character and 
object become apparent, and we at once perceive that we are in a 
lofty arched room, half church and half residence. The eastern end 
of this room forms a square of sixteen feet six inches, and is groined 
with massive chamfered ribs, springing from each corner, and 
Crossed by others, springing from the sides. This groining defines 
the limits of the church ; the remaining western portion being 
simply arched, and is somewhat lower than the eastern, thus form- 
ing a flat typanum overhead, against which was laid the wooden 
partition which screened off the living room. The plate opposite 
this page affords a view of this interior, looking west, showing the 
corbels intended to support the floor of the gallery, and the entrance 
doorways to the winding stairs leading to this upper floor and roof. 

In the sill of the window on the south side, is a small piscina ; 
and in the north and south walls, at their junction with the east wall, 
there are small square unornamented aumbries ; to the right of the 
door in the west wall there is a small stoop. 

1 It would be exceedingly interesting state that this paper has been in the 
to Irish archaeologists to be informed if hands of the Editor for over two years, 
churches of the thirteenth or fourteenth its publication having been delayed in 
centuries, fortified after the manner of consequence of the engravings with 
that of Clonmines, exist in Great Britain. which it is illustrated not being ready. 
Up to the present time no published re- "We would urge on those landed pro- 
cord of such a building exists ; but we prietors who possess on their estates 
know that Geoffrey Keating and Cam- the relics of early Christian or mediae val 
den allude to the fact, that the parish art, the duty which they owe to society, 
churches of Ireland were used as dwell- to see that those ruins are not allowed 
ings before and after the Reformation. to be wantonly destroyed^ or to fall into 

J' m It is but justice to the author to utter decay. — Ed. 




Interior of Clonmines Church, showing west end. and Corbels for Gallery. 
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Fortified Church at Clonmines, Co. Wexford. 
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The annexed cuts (Figs. 12 and 13) show, respectively, the 

plan of the basement, and of the roof open to the air above the vault. 

The turret at the north-west angle surmounts the winding stairs 
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Fig. 12. 



A. Doorway in west wall. B. Doorway in north wall (to the church). C. Recess, 
tomb, or seat. D. Doorway to winding stairs to second floor and roof. EEEE. 
Corbels to support beams of second floor or gallery. F. G. H. Chrism crosses 
on plaster of walls. I. Piscina. K. Stoop. 

at the basement floor, while that on the north-east angle has a large 
oven beneath it ; both these turrets are flat roofed, with high and 
embattled parapets. 
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Fig. 13. 



A. Doorway to roof from winding stairs. B. Oven turret. C. Stairs to roof of 
turret. D. Stairs to roof turret. E. Machicolation over doorway in west wall. 
F. Large door-like opening in parapet, probably a postern gate, to be reached 
by ladder from the ground ; the sides of this opening converge. 



The illustrations on next page represent the three chrism or con- 
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secration crosses which were scraped in the fresh plaster of the 
walls at the time of consecration of the building. 






Fig. 15. 



Fig. 14. 



Fig. 16. 



Fig. 14. On the east wall, at the right hand side of the east window. Fig. 15. On 
the south wall, under the first corbel for supporting the floor of the gallery. Fig, 
16. Also on the south wall, under the second corbel, and within two feet ten 
inches of the west wall. 

From the fact of two of these consecration crosses being so far 
away from the eastern or groined end of the room, it may be that 
the entire of the basement floor was appropriated to worship, and 
that the habitable portion resembled a modern gallery to a church, 
but closely partitioned off from the groined end of the building. 

With regard to these crosses, it appears from some of our most 
ancient sculptured monoliths, many of which bear Ogham inscrip- 
tions, that a cross formed by the intersection of four parts of circles, 
and ending in eight points, or such a modification of it as we see 
in Fig. 16, is that form of this emblem which was introduced into 
Ireland by St. Patrick, or the earlier missionaries, and they must 
have got it from the Greek or Eastern Church, which still retains it. 

I believe that in this particular shape of the cross we have not 
the emblem of the Passion of our Lord, but that of the descending 
dove with outstretched wings, which alighted on him at his bap- 
tism, and which was the physical confirmation of the Divine voice 
which acknowledged him as "the well beloved Son." A slight 
modification of the lowest member of this geometrical figure would 
supply the head of the bird, while the upper part would be the 
fanned out tail, and the side expansion the wings. 

In the ancient Baptistery at Poitiers, a building of the third 
century, and in all the oldest French, German, and Lombardic 
churches, some of which were originally Roman Basilicas, and in 
the ancient cathedral of Athens, which may be of the second cen- 
tury, the cross when introduced is always of eight points, with the 
shafts slender, and the whole enclosed in a circle. This form of 
cross is also that invariably sculptured, enamelled, or painted within 
the nimbus encircling the head of our Lord in works of art down to 
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the thirteenth century, not only on the Continent, but in England. 
It will be at once apparent how appropriate a place for such an em- 
blem as typifying The Dove, while that which would only recall 
the emblem of the Passion would here be quite inadmissible. 

It was not till many centuries after the establishment of the East- 
ern Hierarchy that the Latin form of cross, or that made by the in- 
tersection of two pieces of wood, was recognised generally over 
Western Europe ; the first idea being one more lofty, more emble- 
matic of the Divinity of .our Lord, while the other appealed to his 
weakest part, his human nature. 

Space will not allow me to enter more fully on this interesting 
inquiry as to the origin of the cross of eight points ; suffice that I 
believe it to be emblematic of The Dove, and I would therefore 
propose to call it " the Dove Cross." To those interested in the 
matter, I would refer them to " Les Monuments Anc. et Mod.," 
by Mons. Jules Gailhabaud, where they will see many illustrations 
bearing out the opinion which I have here ventured to express. 

With regard to the ecclesiastical buildings at Clonmines, Arch- 
dall in his " Monasticon Hib." states, at p. 734, that Cionmines is a 
borough town in the barony of Shelburne, six miles south-east of 
Dunbrody. The family of Cavanagh founded a monastery here for 
Eremites following the rule of St. Augustin. In A. D. 1385, it 
was enlarged and beautified by Nicholas the Clerk, the son of Nicho- 
las ; and the friars of the order of St. Dominick afterwards ob- 
tained possession of it. 

Nicholas Woding, the last prior, surrendered this priory, being 
seized of the same, and of a church and belfry, a dormitory, a hall, 
three chambers, a kitchen, cemetery, and one close within the site 
thereof — annual value, besides reprisals, 3s. Ad. ; also of one small 
tower, four messuages, ten gardens, one acre of arable land near St. 
Keran's Pyll (or creek), and the tithes of the said garden ; also 2s. 
chief rent arising from Colgan's lands in Clonmyn, aforesaid — an- 
nual value, besides reprisals, 23s. Sd. On the 25th August, 35th of 
Henry VIII., (A. D. 1544), this monastery, with its appurtenances, 
together with the Dominican friary of Rosbercon, in the county of 
Kilkenny, were granted for ever to John Parker, at the annual 
rent of 2s. Ad. Irish. He sold them to John Blake of New Ross. 

It is exceedingly probable that the church stated to have been 
erected by Nicholas the Clerk, at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is the building I have described as the fortified church, or 
castle church, for its architectural features point precisely to such a 
period, and it may be one of the beautifications or additions men- 
tioned as having been made by him. 

It is evident that great pains were bestowed in the construction 
of this remarkable building, which on an emergency was intended to 
act as a castle or defence to the neighbouring abbey, should that 
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establishment ever be beleaguered by hostile natives ; and if all 
communication between it and the monastery was cut off, and if 
the monks and their retainers happened to be well provisioned, they 
could have held their own against any foray, and, if necessary, stood 
a siege. 



EXTRACTS FEOM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M. A., M. P., 
WITH NOTES BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ., AND RICHARD CAUL- 
FIELD, ESQ. 

{Continued from vol. iv., p. 338.) 

The Descripcon of Castle Haven. 1 — It is the third best Har- 
bour in the province of Mnnster, an Earldome, its Irish name is 
Glanbaraghan, its passage into it is so narrow, that ships of great 
burthen upon the least disturbace or blustering weather cannot 
with safety enter ; neither is there room for any number to ride 
there at anchor, all other aceomodacons it hath, 8 fathom at low 
water mark. 

Its Castle is comanded by the grounds about it, yett it comanded 
the harbour, by land ; it is not tenable ag st Cannon. 

Castlehaven was famous for a remarkable sea fight there anno 
1601, by S r Richard Lewson ag st Don Pedro de Lubiar, otherwise 
known by the name of Suriago, a Spanish Admirall. 

The Descripcon of Baltimore Haven. 2 — After Bear Haven 

1 Smith, the historian of Cork, seems very ruinous ; it stands on an elevated 

to have had access to this MS. There site near the shore, and was originally 

is much of its matter and phraseology founded by the O'Driscolls, the native 

common to both. Or it may have also lords of Corea luidhe. In the Tyrone 

happened that the writer as well as war it was held for a brief season by the 

Smith drew from some common original. Spaniards, and in the great rebellion 

The description here given of Castle- became a strong hold of the Parliamen- 

haven is very much as Smith has given tary forces. — J. W. 

it. The parish of Castlehaven is dedi- 2 Baltimore Haven, Hibernice Dun 

cated to St. Barachan, from whom the a shad, now a decayed village, was in 

church, as also an adjacent holy well, the middle ages the chief seat of the 

and the locality itself, derive their Irish once potential race of O'Driseoll, and in 

names. The name of this saint does not the reign of James I. was incorporated, 

occur in Colgan's A. SS. Castlehaven and continued to send members to the 

gave title of Earl to Touchet, Lord Irish Parliament down to the Union. It 

Audley, by a creation in 1616, but it is is well situated for trade, having a safe 

long since extinct. The castle is now haven formed by the island of Sherkin 



